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I. L. Kandel at Seventyv-Five 


Cc 

his CHILD has been discovered and rediscovered at various periods in 
modern times from Rousseau to Ellen Key to our own day. Adolescence, 
too, has had its G. Stanley Hall and other Columbuses. But it remained 
for the lengthening of the life span to point the way to the significance 
of age. Probably at no time since Cicero has there been so much interest 
and concern in the chronologically mature as there is today. 

The academic world is accustomed to the phenomenon of complete 
retirement, Many a professor, once he has withdrawn from active work 
on the campus, has resigned from membership in organizations, discon 
tinued his subscriptions to professional journals, and otherwise changed 
his mode of life. On the other hand, in recent years, the John Hay Whitney 
Foundation has made it possible for professors emeriti to continue thep 
teaching work in smaller institutions. Some retired faculty members are 
fortunate enough to obtain other types of employment of an academic or 
professional nature. In general, it is rare to find such individuals carrying 
on with undiminished vigor after their university has enforced its drop 
the-pilot policy at the age of 65 or 68. 


Isaac Leon Kandel will reach the ripe age of 75 on January 22, 1956. 


len years ago, after becoming professor emeritus of education at ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, he undertook the editorship of SCHOOL AND 
Society. Shortly afterward he accepted a research fellowship at the Uni 
versity of Manchester, his first alma mater, and a year later the chairman 
ship of the newly created department of American studies at this famous 
institution. Having established and directed this new discipline, he again 
received the tithe of professor emeritus. With the August 22, 1953, issue, 
he retired as editor of ScHooL AND SOCIETY. 


These activities by no means exhausted the energies of Dr. Kandel. Re 
lirement was just another word in his wide and multilingual vocabulary. 
He directed research programs for the Mid-European Studies Center in 
New York City, wrote “Raising the School-Leaving Age” (1951) for Unesco, 
prepared articles for the “Encyclopedia Americana” and the “National 
Encyclopedia,” contributed to educational journals here and abroad, and 
performed other professional tasks that would have taxed the minds and 
bodies of younger men. 

With characteristic determination he bounced back from a serious illness 
and gave the educational world, early in 1955, a new volume on comparative 
education, “The New Era in Education.” He has completed other writing 
assignments which will see print in months to come. He is still at work 
as thinker, researcher, writer, and active participant in educational affairs. 


The Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., is proud to present 
the current issue of ScHOOL AND Society as a salute to Dr. Kandel, its tire 
less trustee, a scholar and educator whose international reputation is un 
matched in our time. This Festschrift issue, which contains more pages 
than a regular number of the journal, is made up of contributions by 
friends who have distinguished themselves in the various theoretical 
branches of education. 


May this incomparable, indefatigable septuagenarian be granted the 
strength and vitality to carry on for a long time to come, 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


See W. W. Brickman, “Ll. L. Kandel—International Scholar and Educator,” Educa 


tional Forum, pp. 389-412, May, 1951 I. L. Kandel Fditor of School and Society 


ScHooL AND Soctety, 78: 65-69, Sept. 5, 1953 
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The Trend Toward International Education 
By THOMAS WOODY 


School of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


T 
HE HISTORY of Western education is a record 


of fitful movement from provincial toward world 
education, Surveying this educational develop 
ment, three currents are discernible, flowing from 
Athens, Rome, 
man 


and Jerusalem. Hellenic and Ro 


cultures were basically provincial in out 
look, save as Stoicism enlarged the view of a few 
philosophers. This universal outlook became a 
commonplace for all, rather than the few, when 
expressed in  Hebrew-Christian terms 

though it is a commonplace that, from the advent 
of Christianity, Western man dreamed of a uni 
frustration. 


versal order, realization of it met 


Christendom itself was divided. Religious divi 
sions increased in magnitude and number under 
the stimulus of the rise of modern nations. Na 
tionalism, a unifying principle which fostered a 
unity of mind within national borders, became a 
powerful divisive force, pitting one nation 
God was divided against Him 


His 


against another 


self, as one nation or another claimed 


suzerainty and special favor 
16th and 


17th centuries caused enlightened men to dream 


Destructive religious wars of the 
of a peaceful order, at once more flexible and 
inclusive than that conceived by Dante in “De 
Monarchia.” Podiebrad (1461) proposed an in 
ternational parliament. Crucé (1623) enlarged 
the concept by including infidels, for he knew 
that religion was more a pretext than the true 
Penn's “Essay towards the Present 
and Peace of (1693), Saint 
Pierre's “Projet pour rendre la paix perpétuelle 
en Europe” (1713), Kant’s “Zum ewigen 
Frieden” (1795) 
Progress in the study of international law, exem 
plified by Grotius’ “De Jure selli ac Pacis” 
(1625), Pufendorf’s “De Jure Naturae et Gen 
tium” (1672), Wolff's “Jus Naturae” 
Gentium,” Vattel’s “La Droit 

(1758) contributed to the same end. In 
and in Rousseau’s “Project for Perpetual Peace’ 
(1761) there is a shift from supernatural san¢ 


tions to those of nature and material interest. 


cause of wars. ' 


Future Europe” 


and 


reflect the growing concern. 


and “Jus 


’ 


and des Gens’ 


these 


Cruce 


Cyneas of Emeric 
1909), p. 84 


Balch Ihe New 
Allen, Lane and Scott 
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Thomas Paine emphasized that war defeated 
man’s real interests by destroying commerce.’ 
Despite wise and persuasive schemes, wars grew 
threatening not only injury but 
annihilation. ‘The (1899), 
the League of Nations, and the Nations 


in magnitude, 
Hague Conference 
United 
ure conspicuous symbols of the conviction, crys 
tallized by wars of the 19th and 20th centuries, 
that order under law is preferable to unrestricted 
exercise of national sovereiznty. 

While the political desideratum of world order 
became clearer, there was reluctance to work in 


education to 


utilize pro 


19th 


national 


forthright fashion to 


world order, as education of the 


had 


Educational leaders and idealists in many 


mote 


century been used to serve the 


State. 


lands, East and West, saw the vision and were 


to realize it 


to work but politicians and 


ready 


men of affairs were reluctant. Having in mind 


the United States’ failure to participate in the 


League of Nations, Paul Monroe wrote 


In contrast to this situation I want to emphasize 
this fact,—that so far as intellectual relationships, 
the contacts of people through culture and education, 
are concerned the The 
United States has an educational policy; it has an 
educational doc 


position is entirely different 


educational conviction; it has an 
It has a creed or conviction which it is willing 
all the world has 
an interest, and for which it is appealing The 
idea of education is the belief 


limited 


tring 


to carry to world, in which all the 


American democrat 
that every child is entitled to an education 
only by the capacities of his nature 
Actions to promote international cultural ex 
change, though inadequate to the ne ad, were not 
lacking. ‘The 
tion (1919), led by Stephen P. Duggan, began 


Institute of International Educa 
its fruitful career in the exchange of students. 
The Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia | (1923), Paul 
Monroe, notable contributions through 
research and the publication of the “Interna 
tional Yearbook,” edited by I. L. Kandel. A 
(192%) 


International 


niversits directed by 


made 


world Conference on Education estab 
‘The Complete Political 
Peter Eckler, 1922) 


Record, 


Pp 211 
New York 


Tea hers 


2“Rights of Man,” 
Works of [Thomas Paine 
International Goodwill 

26: 539, March, 1925 


College 


19 





lished the World Federation of Educational As 
sociations. David Starr Jordan won a $25,000 
prize for a plan indicating lines of work to be 
undertaken by the federation.* Courses in Com 
parative Education after 
1920 


a few 


proliferated greatly 
Foreign study tours have been fostered by 
institutions in recent years. Conferences 
held at Washington and, in the past two years, 
at New York University have explored problems 
of teaching and research in this area of profes 
sional study.’ Scholarships, such as those of the 
Guggenheim Foundation and, more recently, the 
Fulbright grants, applied the principle world 
Rhodes had established be 
Political 


aspects of world relations became the special 


wide, which Cecil 
tween the United States and Britain. 


province of many new institutions, such as the 
Walter Hines Page School at Johns Hopkins and 


4 Journal of the National Education 
45-50, Feb., 1925 

W. W. Brickman 
Annual Conference on 


York 


a 


Issociation, pp 
editor), “Proceedings of the First 
Education” (New 
University, 1954) 
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a Education's International Journal—— 


the School of International Affairs at Princeton. 
To the the Ford has 
(1955) International Relations Fel 


same end, Foundation 
established 


lowships. 


Abroad there was a swelling tide of interna- 
tionalism after World War I. 


was vigorous criticism of past abuse of history to 


In Germany there 
inculcate national hatred and the glorification 


of war. Socialist educational reforms, included 
banishment of chauvinism from teaching, espe 
The Weimar 
declared for a new education which would foster 


Yet fell 


Japanese educators 


cially from history. Constitution 


international conciliation. realization 


short of pronouncements, 
formed an Association for International Educa 
central theme in 
the 


Iducation advocated teaching British history in 


tion. Internationalism was a 


Soviet education, In England Board of 
relation to world history so as to dispel “the 
complete ignorance of any history except that 
of Britain,”’’ and it also recommended instruc 
tion concerning the League of Nations, French 
educators were friendly toward internationalism 
and peace, but French generals and politicians 
were wedded to the idea of 


latter 


“security first’; and 


the won. 


When, in the first decade of the 20th century, 
young men and women sought instruction on 
matters educational, they converged in great 
numbers on Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, which already attracted national and inter 
national attention. I. L. Kandel and Peter Sandi 
ford were advised (1906) by Michael Sadler and 
J. J. Findlay to go to Teachers College.’ It was 
a happy circumstance; for from thence a light 


thrown education throughout the 


world. When, a few years later, a younger genera 


was upon 
tion arrived at the institution, many of them 
found in history of education and comparative 
Kandel, an 


illumination of past efforts, ranging from the an 


education, taught by Monroe and 


cient world to the present, and an intensive study 


of the contemporary scene in Western countries. 


It was an inspiring glimpse of humanity in action. 


y 
, 
The very breadth of the sweep was important: 


it made sense of history. 


138-139. Feb. 1 
Intellectual Cooperation 
(New York Jureau of Publications 
Columbia University, 1944), p. 4 
I. L. Kandel, “United States Activities in International 
Cultural Relations” (Washington, D. C.: American Coun 
cil on Education, 1945), p. 48 


1919 


National and 


6 SCHOOL AND Society, 9 
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What Monroe had done for comparative edu- 


cation as an adjunct of history of education, 
Kandel expanded into a many-sided, intensive 
study of education in 


contemporary foreign 


lands. In fact, for most piofessional students, 


I 
Kandel came to spell Comparative Education! 
To trace this development, to appraise it proper 
ly, would require much space. To chronicle a 
One 


key in a series of publications through which 


few highlights must suffice. finds the best 
Kandel taught thousands, Following his doctoral 
“The School 
Teachers in (1910), came “Elemen 
tary Education in England” (1914); “Education 
Ireland” (1919); “Educa 


(1919), a brief account of re 


thesis, Training of Elementary 


Germany” 
in Great Britain and 
tion in Germany” 
“Education in France in 1916 
1918” (1919); “The Reform of Secondary Edu 
(1924); “The Reorganization 


formist tendencies; 


cation in France” 
of Education in Prussia” (with Thomas Alexan 


der, 1927); and ‘Essays in Comparative Educa 


tion” (1930), papers on foreign education be 
tween 1926 and 1930. ‘These were preparatory 
(1935), 
a comprehensive treatment of education in Eng 
Italy, 
United States. This study improved greatly upon 
(1918), 
Kandel 
landmark in 


for Kandel’s “Comparative Fducation” 


land, France, Germany, Russia, and the 


“Comparative Education” edited by 
Peter Sandiford, to 


contributed. It is a 


others 
field of 


professional educational study, whether viewed 


and 


the 


which 


from home or abroad. A widening coverage of 
the foreign field was accomplished by Henry L 
Smith and Harold Littell in “Education in Latin 
(1934), Kandel’s ‘“] ypes ol 


(1938), Smith's “Comparative Kkduca 


America” Adminis 
tration” 
tion” (1941), and a symposium of global scope, 
“Comparative (1952), 


Arthur H. Moehlman and Joseph S. 


edited by 


Roucek.’ 


Education” 


Financial collapse in the United States and its 
reper ussions abroad gave rise to radical realign 
ments, political and educational. Hitler 
Russia herself to 


attack. Reflecting internal tensions and growing 


rose to 


power. Soviet braced meet 


divisions between nations and blocks, Kandel’s 


succeeding works showed an increasing philo 


Sergius Hessen 
Vergleichung des Schulwesens der anderen 
Nicholas Hans, “The Principles of 
1929); Friedrich Schneider, “Inter 
nationale Piddagogik \uslandspadagogik, Vergleichende 
Frzichungswissenschaft 1931) and, later lf riebkrafte 
Volker” (1947); and Nicholas Hans, 


Education” 1949 


Similar contributions in Europe were 
‘Kritische 
Kulturstaaten” 
Educational Policy” 


1928 


der Padadagogik der 


Comparative 
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sophical tendency. In “The Making of Nazis” the 
challenge offered by totalitarianism to democracy 
was emphasized. A continuing critical view is 
kra” (1941) and 


(1955). Anent the 


discernible in “The End of an 
“The New Era in Education” 

threats of totalitarian practices to intellectual 
Italy, 


Union, one wishes that Kandel could give a full 


freedom in Germany, and the Soviet 


scale treatment of totalitarian tendencies that 


have grown in American life and education. 


Some of these he noted, briefly: ‘There are 
groups in the United States which with the Con 
stitution and the names of the Founders of the 
Republic reverently on their lips would seek to 
repress free discussion, criticism, and intellectual 


Later, he “Nor can 
recent attacks on the public schools of the United 


freedom.” wrote the 
States and the censorship ol some textbooks be 


dismissed wholly as a revolt against the current 


philosophy of education.” 


The beginning of systematic study of compara 
tive education and the flow of literature on con 
temporary educational developments throughout 
the world, particularly since 1920, realized, in 
some measure, projects for the study of foreign 
education and its utilization as a unifying force 
among nations, which had long been advocated 
Comenius, inspired by the destructive wars and 
the emergent science of his times, conceived a 
design for unification of all knowledge to insure 
preservation of the world. Two centuries later, 
Mare-Antoine Jullien called for a study of com 
James K. Shuttleworth, 

Matthew Arnold shared 


Horace 


education 
Sadler, and 


parative 

Michael F 
this growing interest. John Griscom, 
Mann, and others went abroad to observe Euro 
pean practice and experiment and reported them 
to homefolks engaged in a project never before 
tried in human history. American educational 
journalism found a major stimulus in foreign 
education and contributed to an enlargement of 
American minds on educational affairs by re 
porting them in the American Journal of Fdu 
cation (1826), the American Annals of Education 
lynerican 
After 


sarnard ceased publication, nothing comparable 


Yearbook” 


and Instruction Barnard’s 


Journal of Education (1855), and others 


appeared until the “Educational 


The Making of Nazis” 


Colle ge 


Bureau of Publi 


New York 
cations Teachers Columbia University, 1935), 


in Education” toston Houghton 
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(1924), edited by L. L. Kandel, the ‘Yearbook 
of Education” (1932), first edited by Lord Eus 
tace Percy, and the publications of the Interna 
tional Bureau of Education. A valuable account 
of “Les Bureau International 


d’Education,” by P- Rossello, was published by 


Précurseurs du 


the Bureau in 1943. 

The awakening of the United States in respect 
to international educational study was due in no 
small measure to these labors; but international 
conflicts, revolutions, and commercial interest 
were precipitating factors which gave impetus to 
a many-sided cultural exchange. Use of the 
tjoxer indemnity (1908), to promot ‘education 
of Chinese students in the United States and 
related cultural affairs, was a major step in 


American official encouragement of educational 


opportunity for those beyond her borders. Since 


1889, but especially after 1910, when the Pan 
American Union was formed, cultural co-opera 
tion between Latin America and the United 
States increased greatly. These exchanges weré 
amplified by the American Scientific Congress 
Convention for Promotion of Inter 
American Relations. A 
Cultural Relations of the State 
(1938), later the Division of Cultural Coopera 
tion, has assisted in co-ordinating cultural ex 
changes that had been encouraged by private 


agencies. Cultural attachés have been sent to a 


and the 


Cultural Division of 


Department 


number of American embassies and other official 
Provision of a Co 
Affairs (1941) re 


flected a conviction as to the urgent need for 


foreign agencies since 194]. 
ordinator of Inter-American 
improvement of life through cultural exchange 
throughout the Americas. 

Reflecting the lack of a fixed general policy 
on the part of the United States is the fact that, 
although we officially supported cultural inter 
change with Latin America and China, and 
participated in the International Labor Organi 
zation, the government of the United States took 
no direct part in the work of the International 
Organization for Intellectual Cooperation and 
the International Bureau of Education, Despit« 
ofhcial aloofness, private agencies demonstrated 
the active interest of United States citizens in 
such cultural co-operation, A decade ago, Kandel 
questioned whether it might not have been 
if the 


States had had “official status as the representa 


better National Committee of the United 


22 


tive of the government,”'’ thus lending the pres 
lige of the United States to its work. 
Notwithstanding growing intercultural activ 
ity, it is evident that many governments besides 
Neithe1 


of Monroe nor the aspirations of German educa 


France put “‘security first.” the vision 
tional reformers were satisfac torily realized. ‘Too 
few with power were ready to translate ideas into 
action, In American education, despite efforts 
of capable leaders, a provincialism remained 
which ill comported with world-mindedness. 
Ldith E,. Ware found “‘the study of international 
relations quite meager in the elementary 
and high schools of the United States.”’'* Bessie 
lL, Pierce 


tionalism, patriotism, our superiority, and dis 


noted an extraordinary stress on na 


torted views of others in textbook materials, 
Studies such as “International Understanding 
through the Public-School Curriculum’’'’ and 
“Latin America in School and College ‘Teaching 
Materials’ 


problem of provincial outlook and that it needs 


"16 


show, however, an awareness of the 


correction, 
Rectification of minds is a slow process; but 


change does take place. An opinion survey 


(1942) showed that seven in 10 wanted to have 
some kind of world organization—a marked shift 
from the attitude towards the League of Na 


tions. Ihe official position of the United States, 


under the incidence of war, also reflected a 


change. Congress proposed to amend the Act 


of 1939, which authorized the President to effect 
closer relations with American republics, to in 


clude “such cultural and cooperative programs 


with other countries of the world as he may 


consider justified in furtherance of the purposes 
of the United States in the present war and in 


the peace to foliow.... The declaration that 


“wars begin in the minds of men’’'’ may be an 


oversimplification of the causes of war; but it is 


United States Activities in International Cultural 
Relations,” p. 96 
Ihe Siudy of International Relations in the United 
States New York Columbia University Press, 1934) 
p S15 
Civic School ‘Texthbooks” 


1930), pp. 106 


American 
Chicago Press 


Attitudes in 
Chicago: University of 
"4 passim 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook,” Pt. 2) (Bloomington: Na 
tional Society for the Study of Education, 1937) 
American Council on Education, Washington 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 8: 502 
Kandel, “United States Activities in 
Cultural Relations,” pp. 92 f 
The Defenses of Peace 
Unesco.” Pt. | (Washington 
Printing Office, 


1944 
International 
Documents Relating to 


Department of State, U. § 


Government 1946) 
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eminently important that an international body 
has recognized the role of education as a psycho 
logical preparative of war. All agencies of formal 


and informal education that have been sedu 


lously employed to make man ready for wan need 


to be utilized to cultivate a rational understand 


ing of the necessity of a world order under law 


in order to supplant the uneasy, ever shifting 
balance of power arising from wars and giving 


rise to new ones 


The Educational Scene as Revealed 
by Comparative Education 


By FLAUD C. WOOTON 


University of California, los Anaeles 


’ 
( onpanati: EDUCATION is that area of pro 


fessional study which centers on educational 


ideas and practices in different countries and 


cultural areas of the world. It goes beyond a 


focus on detailed descriptions of foreign school 


systems to provide comparisons of the varying 


educational purposes, types of organizations, 


curriculum arrangements, and pedagogical 


methods found successful. It involves evalua 


tions of the services and results produced on both 
national and local levels. From the descriptions 
comparisons, and evaluations which are the fruit 
of comparative education studies, information 
and suggestion are given international currency 


National 


ideas and practices found useful in other coun 


systems thereby avail themselves of 
tries; in addition, the understandings gained con 
tribute to international co-operation and peace 

John Amos Comenius, Moravian by birth and 
a world citizen in outlook and performance, saw 
clearly the values, to educators and to national 
systems ol education, in comparative education 
His pleadings lay unheeded until Mare-Antoine 
Jullien published in 1817 his “Outline and Pre 
Work on 


In this document, Jullien 


liminary Considerations for a Com 


parative Education.” 
proposed an international commission on educa 
tion, a journal in several languages, a national 
institute of education, and a plan for conduct 
ing international research in education 

Within the last 
revived and developed 


field. Many 


though unaware. of Jullien’s work. 


century, educational leader 
Jullien’s vision of the 
arrived at the same conclusions 
Among them 
Harris, George 


Sadler, and Paul 


were Henry Barnard, William ‘I 
Kerschensteiner, Sir Michael I 


Monroe. 
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world with such a high type of leadership dur 


Kandel has provided the educational 


ing the last 50 years as to merit the title of a 


‘twentieth-century Comenius His prefaces to 


the score of yearbooks of the International In 


stitute of Teachers College, Columbia University, 


his books on comparative education and second 


ary education, his brief editorials as editor of 


ScHooL AND Sociery, and his innumerable chap 


ters and articles in other publications reveal 


his scholarly ability His many proficiencies 


range from an extensive linguists competence, 


through a mastery of the mazes of scientific and 


philosophical literature, into the formulation 


of those broad conceptions and wise counsels 


which he has contributed to education in its 
times only 
William 
I’, Harris, compete with Kandel in scholarship 
On the Kandel’s 


through the 


world-wide dimensions, In modern 


wo Americans, Henry Barnard and 


occasion of Professor 75th 


birthday, it is appropriat to peer 
literature of comparative education to note the 
current trends and problems in education over 
he world Space forbids brief 


characterization of each 


more than a 


kducational purpose is shifting from a com 


placent and docile acceptance of habits of 


conformity to a dynamic and aggressive demand 


for freedom Contemporary man appeals from 


ubservience to the absolutistic church and the 


totalitarian state; he appeals to the provision of 


programs adapted to individual differences (the 


right to be different) and to the use of social 


organizations as means for the exercise of that 


right 


Education the world couples freedom 


ovel 


vith responsibility. Educational systems, in their 
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curriculum content, in their methods of teach 
ing, and in their administrative devices, promote 
the Feltre 


meant when he declared that “Not everyone is 


freedom in sense that Vittorino da 


called to be a lawyer, a physician, a philosopher, 
to live in the public eye, nor has everyone out 
standing gifts of natural capacity, but all of us 
are created for a life of social duty, all are respon 
sible for the personal influence which goes forth 
from us,” 

the freedom 


Academic freedom is viewed as 


without from any 


that 


to teach the truth pressupe 


power in conflict with truth. ‘Threats to 


academic freedom appear in those countries 


and from those people whose status quo may 
The 


countries, the particularist groups in organized 


be imperiled by its exercise. totalitarian 


organizations, and the 
think 


these are the enemies of freedom, 


religion and economic 


single minded individuals who seek to 
for others 
academic and other. Education of sorts is used 
in their service as well as in the cause of freedom. 
Signs that clearer conceptions of freedom in 
education are spreading over the world are un 
mistakable. 

The relation of church and state, with applica 
tions to education, are determined by the con 
stitutions of the United States and Mexico, the 
and wont” 


“ 
use 


France, and the sup 


laws of 
ported by legal and regulatory enactments in 
British 
In numerous areas, such as the Arab 
Moslem 


education is the servant of the prevailing creed 


Great Britain and the Commonwealth 


COUNTIES, 
influence predominates, 


states where 


supplemented by Christian missionary education 


and education at the hands of industrial corpora 
tions. ‘These supplementary institutions provide, 
there and in other countries, an effective means 
of communicating health and scientific knowl 
edge to people to whom industrialization 1s a 
relatively new phenomenon. 

The countries of western and northern Europe 
and certain American countries have successfully 
battled for literacy. Vast populations in other 
areas, totaling half of the world’s peoples, are 
as yet preliterate, ‘To remedy this situation, not 
only have newly awakened countries, like China, 
India, several Latin-American countries, central 
Africa, and the Arab states, developed programs 
to teach their people to read, but Unesco has 


served as the instrument through which nations 
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can co-operate to further programs of “‘funda- 
Africa, 


Haiti, and the Philippines, and commissions to 


mental education.” Pilot-projects in 


several other countries have made headway in 
this program. 

The promotion of good citizenship is an 
avowed aim of education in all countries. Con- 
ceptions of the meaning of citizenship vary with 
the prevailing ideologies. Attitudes and behavior 
in the home, in the community, and in the 
nation are built upon the precepts and examples 
inculcated in the school. At a loss for effective 
means, emphasis has usually been placed on the 
history of the nation, its government, its lan- 
guage, and general culture in the expectation 
that the outcomes of these studies would transfer 
to life situations. 

Probably the most perplexing problem in 
education for citizenship stems from the conflict 
between those addicted to a narrow nationalism 
and those who have developed an enlightened 
world-view, Against the chauvinism of the for 
mer, the latter are steadily gaining ground largely 
due to the convincing evidence that the world 
No small 


task in this effort is to eliminate from the cur- 


is shrinking at the hands of science. 


riculum those elements which promote prej 
udice and misunderstanding. 

Education for peace is a specialized aspect of 
education for citizenship. ‘To reduce adverse 
attitudes of prejudice, fear, and intolerance is 
but one phase of the problem; the more im 
portant phase is to develop understanding and 
co-operation by means of the free traffic in ideas 
and in the results of creative performance. Al 
ready mathematics, the sciences, and the ants 
are media of international communication. Other 
human interests give way as international organ- 
izations work to promote health, economic co- 
operation, and political and military adaptation 
and accommodation. 
education — is growing, 


Vocational rapidly 


liberally financed, and eagerly sought in all 
lands. 

Only in the 19th century did formal schooling 
begin to train for vocations other than in the 
law, theology, and medicine. The last century 
has brought numerous programs of trade and 
agricultural training. At present, the curricula 
of universities, colleges, and secondary schools 


have proliferated to the point that public school 
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ing for occupations is eargerly sought by count 


less thousands. Industry, commerce, and agricul 


ture collaborate with public schools to provide 
this instruction 


‘Two main problems emerge from this develop 


ment. ‘The first is found in the relationship be 


tween occupational training and general educa 


tion. Should the trainee be given some general 


Kerschensteiner answered in_ the 


Smith-Hughes Law 


education? 


affirmative, and the and its 


supplements echo that view. Whether or not 
attend the 
high 


Was 


all adolescents should comprehen 


sive” high school or se parati schools of 


commerce, manual training, et settled 


the I 


Secondary 


nited States early in the 


Modern School in England is 


century 
a strug 
gling effort to experiment with extended general 


education. For the most part the nations of 


the world follow the specialized school plan 


The second problem in vocational education 


rises from the changing needs of the world of 


work. Shall the training be specific or shall it 


be general? The verdict of modern industry 


seems to be that the individual should have 


education with his training 


skills 


begins 


a broad technical 
reserved for the 


work. Highly de 


veloped personnel programs provide the requisite 


in the highly specifi 


plant in which he 
guidance on the job and the results in industrial 
production attest to its efficacy 

Adult 
advancing steadily in all countries where industry 


Within the 


education along vocational lines 1s 


is on the march framework of 


publicly organized education are technical 


commercial, and agricultural trang programs 
Voluntary societies, inside and outside of corpo 


rations, co-operate in this work Recognizing 


that personal, rather than mechanical, factors 


account for failures and inefficiencies, psychology 


and sociology are contributing significant pro 


posals and programs of training designed to 


improve morale and increase efhciency 


Scientific and technological education, es 


pecially at the levels of pure research and 


engineering, is a prominent feature of the educa 
This 


profit, motive 


tional efforts in all modern countries 


development is forw irded by the 


by the national interest, and the seeker tor 


knowledge Corporations subsidize research ith 
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educational institutions and governments con 


tract for research for both military and civilian 


purpose S 


Psychology and sOctoOloey have brought about 


vast changes in education. The application of 


scientific method to educational problems has 


extended to most of the countries having systems 


of universal education lhe earlier tocus on 


statistics, tests, and measurements has broadened 
to include physiological and sociological tactors 


in the growth and development of children 


Special education refers to the education of 


markedly 


includes the 


those who deviat from the norm 


First, it education of the gifted 


Though definitions of the gifted vary, the term 


connotes those who are able and apt to perform 


at a very high level, either because of general 


intelligence or because of a special aptituck 


\ pressing problem arises from the question 


of general versus special education tor the gifted 


Closely related in the alternative of neglecting 


individual for social development, or vice versa 


Beginning with Galton’s studies, continuing 


with ‘Terman’s, and on through those of several 


other researchers, the selection and guidance ol 
the gifted has now become a scientific procedure 
How 


how to guide him in a normal setting, and how 


to hold off the 


to avoid mediocre behavior by the gifted, 


mores which obstruct him from 


optimum performance these are problems 


confronting education in all of the countries 


ol Western civilization 


\ second category in the area of special educa 


tion includes — the physically 


handicapped 
blind, deaf, mute, crippled and cerebral palsied 
mentally those of 


and the handicapped 


intelligence, the mentally retarded, 


These 


usually readily recognized and specialized tech 


subnormal 


ind the mentally ill individuals are 


niques for giving them maximum training have 


America I he 


been worked out in lurope ind 


chief problem ittacked in several countries, 1s 


twofold how t yomote their usefulness to 


! 


ociety and how to enable them to live as normal! 


human beings 


Trends iti teacher education include riore 


effective general education and professional 


training, more precise definitions of the char 


icteristics of teachers according to levels and 
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types of teaching, an attack on the recruitment 


and selection of teachers to result in a more 


adequate supply, an increasing recognition of 


teachers as citizens, and an earnest search tor 


better programs of in-service teacher education 


\ most urgent problem, prevalent in all 


countries, ts to equip teachers with the results 
{Ut} 


of scientific studies. Lhe volume of such mat 


rial is too large tor any one to master, even within 


the field of one's specialty. Other problems, grow 


ing out of the economic and cultural setting 


miclude alaries commensurate with service 


tenure im obhice idequat retirement provisions 


suitable teaching loads, and community recog 


Some Recent 


nition. These problems prevail in all countries 


with well developed systems of education 
\s a field of protessional study, comparative 


education offers numerous challenges to the 


educator who seeks to broaden and deepen his 
knowledge and to enhance his competence tor 


professional service Io acquire the tools of 


research calls for sustained self-discipline to 


develop the attitudes and understandings requi 
eflective work resourcetul 


site for necessitates a 


intelligence and a spirit of devotion, In these 


Kandel May the 


inspiration of his example bring forth worthy 


qualities, Prof was supcriol 


followers 


‘Tendencies in 


Kducational Philosophy 


By ROBERT ULICH 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


i Al AN AGIl 


to rellect 


when one may have the right 


upon his experiences in a somewhat 


historical vein, I olten think of the bewildering 


mass of events through which men have gone 


who were born in the last decades of the past 


COnULUTY 
When they were mature enough to participat 


actively in. the Mayor OCCUPrrences of the time 


they experienced the first of the decisive changes 
in our political, social, and global situation which 
characterize our period, namely, World War I 


For this war put an end not only to the thre 


yreat monarchies of Austria, Germany, and 


Russia, with an hereditary aristocracy occupying 


the leading positions in government and the 


army, but also, because of the ensuing inflation 


upset the financially wellestablished and = cul 


turally leading middle classes of the European 


contincen Thus, it destroyed to a large degree 


the liberal pattern of mentality which is the 


foundation of democracy, and it did so at a time 


when, with the United States as the leader, the 


world was to be made “ready for democracy 


This conflict between cruel fact and ideological 


hope lies at the bottom of the unrest of the 


decades atter LOLS 
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Ihe democratic systems of government which 


established in the defeated countries wer 


le id 


because 


WOT? 
hardly in accord with the sentiments of the 


ing groups; they survived for some time 
the gap caused by the breakdown of the olde 


filled 


felt, was the minor evil in ¢omparison with the 


regimes had to be Democracy, so one 
totally novel form of political lite that in’ Russia 
emerged under the name of Bolshevism or Com 
a very small minority fore 


Russia 


munism, though only 


saw that this new and_ still tottering 


West 


thy subsequent shift of political and economies 


would be the great rival of the during 


supremacy away from Europe toward other 


continents 


I his 


discussion of political and social ideas 


ilso im the 
New 


situation naturally retlected 


waves of socialism, pacifism, and an intense in 
terest in internationalism inspired certain groups 


of the European population, while, as always 


is the case in a crisis, the older powers stiffened 


their defense. To the surprise of the so-called 


intelligentsia,” the large majority of the middl 


class, being afraid of “sinking down into the 


proletariat,” did not join the progressive groups 
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but became more reactionary ind nationalist 
than ever 

The 
and perhaps a totally new concept of revolution 
Western 
a reckless struggle for 
While 


men set their hope in the 


conviction that only inner repentance 


could save the civilization went side 


by side with power among 


and nations some evreat states 


Nations 


parti 5 
| eave ol 
rendering = it 


ther influence tor 


The lt 


others used 


powerless nited States returned into tso 
lation 

Naturally, the 
tradition reacted to the upheaval of the Western 


had i 


had 


| 


philosophical and educational 


world. German idealism, which so far 


powerful influence on the European mind 


to detend itself against new movements ol 


thought, such as intuitionalism on the one 


and 
The 


into several language 


hand Positivism ina pl igmatism on the 


othe works of Bergson were translated 


Screntite 
Mach 


impressively advocated by the writings of 


and Poincaré. There was, in several countries, 


a revival of Hegel as against the unimaginative 


critical and primarily epistemological school of 


I 


the neo-Kantians Husserl phenomenology 


gave a new and more hopeful aspect to the 


problem of truth, while Jaspers and Heidegger 


both strongly influenced by Kierkegaard, began 


search into the nature of being and exist 


Phen 
minds of the younger generation in variou 
World War Il Sartre be 


came a man ol tame existentialism 


then 


ence school of thought captured the 


Cot 


tinents; alter when 


found en 


trance even into the columns of popular maga 


7ines 


On the whole, howevei vielded 


philosophy 


to the influence of science and scientific method 


Pragmatism dominated in the philosophic cle 


partments of the United States philosopher 


welcomed and furthe ilso the logit 


"at ve loped 
Vienna 


which (Anne to this 


cal positivism ol hie School many 


adherents of counwu alte! 


Hitler’s rise oO powel It 3 i sien of the situa 
that no great philo ophi i! 


invest. No ome 


tion tem ip 


peared in this time « could 
vnthesi 


older 


lare a comprehen 1V¢ 


Sull less than the forms of academe 


idealism did traditional religion provide a foun 


dation on which to build. The inere 


CONSCIOUSNESS vel is historical criti 


Bible 


entifve 


cism of the had sine lone undermined 
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CIPI ECISTH Was 


the structure of faith. Christian orthodoxy, even 


the new religious “liberalism,” both of which 


had 


tian gospel with seculat 


too easily manage ad 


o combirie the Chris 


optimism imperralisty 


theory of the white man’s 


Meany 
s 


nosticism 


politics, and the 
satisfy searchine 


inciff 


burden,” did not men 


into a ite ol rence i 


Where 


found 


went 


or cynicism interest in a religious an 


swer grew if more Inspiration tt cult 
ind worship, or the mystical poetry of Claudel 
ind Rilke 
divinity s« 
able 
and 


Diane 


than in the typi il language of the 
wols \ 
people 


nevertheless consider 
final 
Asia. Lhe 


criticism 


Sti ill 


number of tried to comltort 


inspiration iM the religions of 


Kierkegaard 


of ecclesiastical 


whose passionate 


COMLPLOTIESE ind complacency 


had been forgotten in tim e and pros 


perity became now the ney spiritual vue 


His central concepts of ¢ hristian guilt and anxi 


ety went gradually over into veneral literature 


for in Europe, much earlier than in the t nited 


States, the idea of progress, which was the heri 


tave ol the Enlightenment as well as of Hegelian 


metaphysical and Darwinian natural evolution 


ism, became shattered. No longer was one $0 


sure about the rationality and the final telo 


if there 1 ble wa 


God ol lear 


of history perhaps 


the God of Ibsen's “Brand the 


and trembling and terrible justice, but perhap 


also the de Ws ¢ ritat 
World 


culture, it turned out 


Within the 


Yet despite thre 
War. I in 


ereat 


depressive effect of 
most areas ol 
timulus to education 


lefeat of so many cultural hope . perhaps edu 


cation could be the ivior trom uw, hatred 


ocial injustice, and the struggle of classes. ‘The 


Scandinavian forms of adult education 


t ike 1 


Progressive 


were 
othe 


based 


over by Germany and countrn 


education, im kurope pris 


rily on the doctrines of Pestalozzi, and in the 


t'nited States on those of Dewey hoped to ce 


ve lop i school in which youth learned no long 


er under the force of unwillingly accepted au 


thority but in an atmosphere ol freedom and 


sclfi-development old burope in school sys 


Lems making i tinction betwee clected 


few who id and the masse ol th 


who 1 follow were reorganized 


pe ople 


with the Purl pose of makine them more demo 


i 
which 


humanities 


venerally meant a nevlect of the 


Phe 


crathe 


ldey 


trial 
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ket for new methods of teaching and for newer 


psychological theories, Conscientious teachers 
much 


child” 
that they 


desire 
fulfill ‘the 


and to avoid “emotional disturbances” 


with the to be up-to-date felt so 


committed to needs of the 


hesitated to remind themselves and their fel 


low teachers of their other obligation, namely, 


to convey to the younger generation the objec 
tive contents and values without which an adult 


civilization Cannot survive, 


It would be false, however, to blame the 


teachers for this trend toward a primarily psy 


chological interpretation of human problems 


It was the inevitable characteristic of a period 
when men could no longer orient their faith 


toward universally believed standards. Conse 


quently, religion, philosophy, or simple devo 
tion to superior duties meant less and less. The 


“subconscious” became more important than 


the conscious and, according to some interpreters 
of the period in question, Freud became its 


greatest apostle, But, whereas it was the inten 


tion of this genius to raise the dark “Id” to the 


level of rational mastery, others began to glorily 
the irrational as the real power in man 


Besides political and economic disasters, it 


was due to this subversion of values that a 


Mussolini and, finally, a Hither could find then 
political and literary supporters. It is sad that 
centrifugal mentality, a 


in times reflecting a 


person who ranks inner discipline, open-mind 
cdness, and justice higher than the idols of thre 


call 


mane, will not be so easily heard as the dogma 


market, or the person we may truly hu 


lists, the extremists, and the disciples of noisy 


schools of thought.” ‘The “isms,” then, are al- 


ways stronger than the prudence of dialectic, 
which, according to Plato, is the only guarantee 
ol good reasoning 

What 
or liberal judgment which we admire in Isaac 


L.. Kandel? It is not 


like that of weighing the dishes of a scale; non 


makes for the humaneness, or balance, 


merely a skill in balancing 


is it the “middle of the road” procedure of the 


dexterous COM Promiser, nor is it the sloppy 


kindness which understands and tolerates ev 


erything. Rather, it is the ability to see individu 


al phenomena within their greater framework 


of relationships, or, if one wants to say so, a 


sense of wholeness This ability, in turn, re 


quires a higher personal plateau than many peo 
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ple can achieve, a plateau which allows per 


spective and a wide comparative view 


There will always be something inexplicable 
in the fact that some persons possess this talent 
gilt of 


and others do not. In its kernel, it is a 


nature or the grace of God, whatever one wants 


to say, but it needs to be cultivated 


Kandel’s 


continents—in Europe 


fortune was to be at home in two 


where he was born and 


he finally rooted, 
Such a 


educated and in America where 


through family and profession situa 
tion invites Comparison, and, in a thinking mind, 
this comparison cannot be of a merely descrip 
live nature; it becomes, by necessity, philo 
sophical and evaluative. 

Yet, however rich and varied the experience, 
no person can judge things rightly and justly 


who has not a center of standard in himself 


The relativity of human institutions and human 
Kandel—lik« 


fully acknowledges, has never led him 


knowledge, which Isaac every lib 


eral man 
to the relativist negation of a hierarchy of val 
ues or to their merely instrumental interpreta 
tion. Much though he agreed with the prag 
matic emphasis on the experimental spirit and 
on the rational verification of the human trial, 


he felt 


without a 


that action without direction, search 


vision of truth, and living without 
some freely accepted authority was neither phil 
osophically justified nor democratically oriented 


dislike for the 
crept 


He never concealed his indis 


criminate busyness which has into our 


academic life and most generously gives credit 
to almost 


Kandel 


This is correct if it 


any one course on any one subject 


has been classified as an “Essentialist.’ 


means that he is a believer 


in man’s ability and obligation to understand 
certain principles which help him to distinguish 
between good and evil, despite all the tragical 
errors and insufficiencies to which he is exposed 


Otherwise civilization is bound to rot in the 


marrow 


But there can be no ethics without an under 


lying metaphysics. If one thinks so, he shows 


insufhciently informed about his own 


Kandel, so far 


systematically dealt with “ultimate philosophy.’ 


himself 


premises as I know, has never 


jut there is a permeating trend in all his writ 
ings which, besides his interest in Jewish educa 


tion, causes me to believe that his moral con 


victions are inspired by a religious interpreta 
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tion of man as a participant in a cosmic order 
life 


From this deepest source 


from which he receives his and to which 


he owes reverence. 
of conviction has probably come the inner se 


curity and steadiness that characterizes Kandel’s 


educational philosophy. As a matter of fact, 


its essential tenets have already been described 
in the previous lines. 

Kandel is a conservative in his appreciation 
of the cultural heritage. Without.any false show 
of scholarship, his writings and letters are i 
terspersed with references to the milestones of 
human thought and history. His unusual mem 
ory allows him to quote freely from the treas 


Yet, he 


loo clearly he 


ures of human wisdom never has been 


a laudator temporis acti sees the 


futility of mere erudition, particularly if it is 


connected with the injustices of an hereditary 


class structure. He recognizes the necessity of 


courageous change when traditions retard, rath 


er than help, man. But though a liberal in this 


respect, he has never become enthusiastic about 
something just because it is novel. He has difh 


culty in avoiding sarcasm when he discovers 


that the new, far from being a liberator and 


guide toward better achievement, is nothing but 
those 
risk of 


much to 


a cheap, recent dogmatism—a shelter for 


who want to be modern without the 


being alone. Moreover, he knows too 


be blind to the fact that often the much-adver1 


tised discovery is nothing but an old idea in a 
new, not always better, cloak. 

Kandel has always admired rare quality: ex 
of excellence renders him hos 


actly this sens 


tile to mediocrity, particularly if it arrogantly 
usurps the role of protecting values which for 
individuality 


Kandel 


certain 


him are sacred, such as freedom, 
opportunity, and democracy. Hence, I. L 
has always looked with grave concern a 
trends in this country’s public schools and teach 
ers’ colleges which, from his point of view, often 
foster the confusion of quantity and quality, of 
means and ends, and of activity and meaning 
He wants a national education which helps ev- 
ery young person to develop to the fullest of his 
capacities; in other words, nothing is closer to 
his heart than the education of the people. But 
he does not want “mass education” in the nega 


Merely 


easy by gradually eliminating all subjects which 


tive sense of the word making things 


by their nature, resist this tendency is for him 
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deporable because it is detrimental to the na 


tion and the whole concept of civilization. Mere 


ly dealing with the present, the environment, 


and current issues without, at the same time, 


grounding a youth in the foundations of ou 
culture is for him not “adjustment” in the sense 
we all must wish, but maladjustment 

After reading one of my manuscripts in which 
I had 
American education, 
I should 
dike 


who 


mentioned — the contributors to 


Kandel 


forgotten 


main 
reminded me that 


kdward I 


suspicion at 


have Lhorn 


looked 


measuring 


not 


But he with teachers 


made and testing the criterion 


of what should be learned. Learning, after all, 


was for him not merely a psychological aflan 


but a cultural responsibility 


Kandel has always been a humanist, if this 


word means a lover of the great ideas and litera 


tures as sources of inspiration and ethical com 


mitment to mankind. But humanism without 


such commitment is to him another word 


Therefore, he 


in the strife of movements and opinions of the 


just 


for snobbishness took his part 


past decades. He severely criticized the relativi 


zation of values by the fallacious application of 
“scientific” methods to the problems of man 
He did not conceal how profoundly he was dis 
appointed by the growth of totalitarianism and 
a whole 


all its atrocities, but he did not identify 


nation with its scoundrel leaders—though, nat 


urally, he, as we all, could not he Ip but inquire 
into the deeper relationship between a_ people 


ind the choice of its leaders 
the 
World 


and he 


He enthusiastically offered his service to 


organizations which, during and afte 


War II, 


wildered 


tried to build up a destroyed 


humanity, and also here he showed 


his balanced judgment. His long experience in 


comparative education, which for him was at 


the same time a study of national cultures, had 


made him aware of the conflicts and difheculties 


involved in intercultural contacts. From him, 


if I am 


American 


not mistaken, comes the term, the 


‘missionary complex.” Certainly, he 


is, as the phrase goes, “internationally minded.” 


His libe ral h lmanism and his Irie taphysical con 
cept of man must make the concept of humani 
central But he knows 


tv one of his concerns 


unity of mankind cannot be constructed 


Like 


though we 


that the 


wcording to a design truth, it 18 some 


thing we have to strive for may nev 
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er achieve it; but if the striving is cynically 
ridiculed as “humanitarian sentimentalism,” o1 
if nationalist zealots demand destructive chau 
vinism instead of constructive patriotism, Civi 
lization is in danger. The unattainable—though 


sometimes frightening and discouraging—is as 


important in the life of man as the attainable; 
our great aims are our guides for the very fact 
that they need the courage of unending vision 
as well as painstaking devotion to the detail. 
Isaac L, 


the teacher, has shown us the 


Kandel, the man, the scholar, and 


virtues of both. 


I. L. Kandel’s Application of History 
to Educational Problems 


By H. G. GOOD 


College of Education, Ohio State University 


f ¥ 
HE DEAN of American specialists in compara 


tive education, Dr. Isaac Leon Kandel, is well 
known also for his work in the history of educa 
tion. Ihe literary forms used by him include 
encyclopedia articles, periodical essays, mono 
graphs, and a textbook on a special subject, a 


“History of Secondary Education.”' He has not 
prepared a general or comprehensive history of 
education and, indeed, this kind of work which 
must less 


usually be a compilation is much 


popular than it was in the 19th century. ‘Today 
scholars prefer a more compact and pointed 
composition upon a limited subject such as the 
monograph. 

The history of education as a separate field 
of study can be traced back to the 17th century 
at least, especially to the ideas and writings of 
Francis Bacon and the Abbé Claude Fleury. 
For more than a century, nationalism, indus 
the States 
countries, democracy have been powerlul forces 


Kandel 


written about these phenomena and this may 


vrialism, and, in United and othe: 


education, has repeatedly 


affecting 


be one of the reasons why he has so trequently 


dealt with the recent rather than with an older 


past. Using his historical knowledge and insight 


he has worked toward a solution of current 


educational problems. He is an exponent of 


what may be called an applied history of educa 


tion. He has been an educational critic in the 


same sense in which one speaks of literary o1 
social critics. 


I'he history of education is many things to 


many people It is a method for the study of 
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education, an introduction to a complex field. 
It may develop the esprit de corps of teachers, 
and teachers need to use means to raise or restore 
their work. It is a 


confidence in major 


thei 
gateway to an understanding of civilization and 
And not to make 


list too long, it is, and in Dr. Kandel’s hands 


the progress of society. this 
it has been, an excellent means of educational 
criticism, 

In the early part of his professional career, Dr. 
Kandel’s work was of a different character. He 
worked upon “A Cyclopedia of Education” (5 
vols., New York, 1911-13), prepared by Prot. 
Paul Monroe as editor-in-chief. Alone and with 
others, Dr. Kandel prepared 18 historical articles 
for the “Cyclopedia.” Among his collaborators 
were men well-known in the history of education, 
G. DeMontmorency, Foster Wat 
Leach. 


the “Cyclopedia” has no article on “Compara 


including J. E. 
son, and Arthur F. It is significant that 
Tolman Smith, long 
the 


tive Education”; but Anna 
with the U. S. 
department editor of articles on “National School 


sureau of Education, was 


Systems.” Instead of comparative education, D1 
Kandel worked upon artic les entitled “Examina 
tions,” “History of Education,” ‘Teachers Volun 
tary Associations,” and school “Excursions.” 
Soon after the completion of the encyclopedia, 
World War I broke out and Dr. Kandel contrib 
uted a score of articles upon education in the 
warring nations to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY during 
the period from 1915 to 1920 Other educational 
wrote then and later 


Record, the Kadel 
Schor Is I he 


which he 
College 


magazines for 


were the Teachers 


phian Review, and the Nation’s 
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list of his periodical contributions would be 
a long one. 

A volume written by former students of D1 
Paul 
by Dr. Kandel, who also contributed one of the 
Study of 


Monroe and dedicated to him was edited 


2 


Says This was on the “University 
Education” as it had developed in the preeeding 
Although he listed the 


courses then offered 


quarter of a century. 
200 professional educatior 
by ‘Teachers College, Columbia University, he 
expressed no opinion that this number might 
be excessive or that eight courses on the teaching 
of young children, 10 on various phases of the 
history of education, and 12 on the teaching 
of English were too many. Except for a refei 
fads 


hardly a 


ence to the “educational and fancies” of 


the 1890's, there is hint of criticisrn 


of Progressive or other kinds of education 
mention of several of 


During World War I 


critical 


Space will permit the 
Dr. Kandel’s monographis 
study of 


He traced 


he prepared a historical and 
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Actually 


and experimentation was to be 


of the monograph some confusion 
expected in 
creating a new type of institution. It is praise 
enough to say that the founder was able to plant 
a live seed. The colleges have shown great power 
to adapt their programs to changing conditions 
Dr. Kandel believed that the Smith-Hughes Act 
adopted while the monograph was in prepara 
tion, would lead to a too highly centralized and 
Many 


this 


uniform system of vocational education 


of those most concerned do not believe that 


has resulted, although in this as in similar case 


it is hard to say how much would be too much 


The balance in favor of the Morrill and supple 
mentary legislation seems to be a large one 
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was a history of the examination problem in 
Furopean and American social conditions with 
International Exam 
Although the 


considerable sympathy with the new type exam 


an account of the rise of the 


inations Inquiry study reveals 
Kandel believed that the examina 


It is, 


inations, Di 
tion problem is not mainly a technical one 
instead, the problem of providing several forms 
of liberal education to meet the different capaci 
tics and interests of youth and needs of society 
The Great Tradition, the humanistic type, will 
remain, he believes, as one among several paths 
to growth and maturity. Education must provide 
the best opportunity for each, but not the same 
opportunity for all 

The preceding paragraph should be kept in 
three documents to 
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himself to the effect that “order 
admirable in a world constantly threatened with 


disorder.” 


Kandel, 


teachers would provide the best hope for better 


According to Dr well-prepared 


things. ‘These teachers should doubtless have 


among their number the wise and _ resolute 
administrators who could help to secure favor 
able conditions for teaching and learning. Per 
haps the need for well-prepared citizen-parents 
would not be denied, This may seem to say that 
a good society would provide good schools and 
these would produce and maintain a good 
society. lo break this circle Dr, Kandel proposes 
self-realization, not self-expression, as the end 
of education, a clear definition of values, and 
reliance not upon the narrow experience of the 
individual but upon the experience of all people 


in all recorded times. 


World War 


graph on the effect of that struggle upon educa 
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tion. Iwo chapters upon the condition and 
problems of higher education form one of its 
most notable features. But the book deals with 


education at all levels and presents a clear ac 
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literature’ of 


“Drawn from a lifetime of remarkable knowledge 


and experience in education and guided by the 


wisdom and insight which all who know him as- 


N. K. Hoyt 
Smith College 


“The scholarship and understanding expected of 
America’s outstanding student in the field...” 


HerMan RICHEY 
University of Chicago 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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count of the educational deficiencies revealed 
by the war and of the educational adjustments 
made by the armed forces to overcome defects 
in early training. The author was pleasantly 
surprised, as were many others, that Federal 
aid in the depression and the wars did not lead 
to Federal control. 
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604, with Teacher's Manual, pp. 40, $5.50; DIEHL, 
HAROLD, Elements of Healthful Living, third 
edition, pp. 357, $4.50; HAHN, MILTON E., and 
MALCOLM S. MacLEAN, Counseling Psychology, 
second edition, pp. 302, $4.75; WEBER, C. A., and 
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Leadership, pp. 279, $4.50 McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York 36. All 1955 editions. 
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BOSSING, NELSON Bi Principles of Secondary Edu 
cation, second edition, pp. 534, $5.75; DEKIEFFER, 
ROBERT, and LEE W. COCHRAN, Manual of 
Audio-Visual Techniques, pp. 220, $3.60; FINE, 
BENJAMIN, Fine’s American College Counselor 
and Guide, pp. 413, $4.95; KELLEY, JANET A., 
Guidance and Curriculum, pp. 532, $5.75; MELBY, 
ERNEST O., Administering Community Education, 
pp. 325, $4.50; PIERCE, TRUMAN M., et al., 
White and Negro Schools in the South: An Analysis 
of Biracial Education pp 338, $4.95; WILES, 
KIMBAL, Supervision for Better Schools, second 
edition, pp. 399, $4.00. Prentice-Hall, New York 
1}. All 1955 editions 
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WHAT WILL THE COST OF LIVING BE 
WHEN | RETIRE? 


How much will a new suit cost? A pair of shoes? 
The daily purchases at the grocery store? Books, 
travel, the other things that make the years of 
retirement worth while for the educator? 

Inflation is causing real hardship today for anyone 
who retired on a fixed income. He receives the same 
number of dollars in his pension check each month, 
but he has seen his purchasing power dwindling away 
in recent years. 

A pioneering type of annuity, available only to 
college staff members, now tries to do something 
about this problem. Educators may pay up to 50% 
of their annuity premiums to the new College Re 
tirement Equities Fund; the balance to TIAA 

Any employee of a college or university is eligibie. 
Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y 











Harcourt, Brace 
announces a new text in 
comparative education 





CONTEMPORARY 
EDUCATION 
\ Comparative Study of National Systems 


J. F. CRAMER, Portland State College 
G. S$. BROWNE, University of Melbourne 


Treats in detail the administration, 
control, and finance of school systems 
as well as the operation of the schools 
in eight major nations. Other chap 
ters cover education in the newer 
nations, adult education, and educa 
tion for international understanding 


March publication fhout 656 pages 


OLHER RECENT EDUCATION TEXTS 


*EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Cronbach 


GUIDANCE: AN INTRODUCTION 
Ohlsen 


“THE ADOLESCENT YEARS 
Wattenberg 


INTRODUCTION TO TEACHING 
IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
McCloskey, Katterle, Oviatt 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT and 
READINGS IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
Martin & Stendler 


ART EDUCATION DURING 
ADOLESCENCE 
Gaitskell & Gaitskell 


* lest manuals available 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
38% Madison Avenue e New York 17, N, Y. 
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A HISTORY OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


by HARRY G. GOOD, Professor Emeritus of Education, 
Ohio State University 


This comprehensive, up-to-date book deals with both institutional and 
philosophical developments, emphasizing significant problems and _ issues 
in an objective manner. Conscientious attention is given to the private 
school and the Catholic school. The author says in the Preface: “The 
recent rather than the remote past, the problems facing us rather than 
those which have been solved, will receive the greater share of attention 
in this book.” To be published in the Spring 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN EDUCATION 


by HARRY G. GOOD 


Emphasizing the development of education in the United States and 
in the countries which have influenced American education most directly, 
this book provides a general history of education in the West from ancient 
Greek times to the present. It offers a balanced account of the growth 
of schools and school systems, and the evolution of educational thought 
and doctrine upon a background of the general history of society and 
civilization, ‘Throughout the book, the history of the past is skillfully 
woven into a penetrating interpretation of the position of modern educa- 


tion. 1947 575 pages $5.50 


Life and Education in Early Societies 


by THOMAS WOODY, Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 


This book represents the first extensive effort in English to present 
the patterns of mental and physical education set in a framework of the 
determining geographic, economic, religious and political factors. The 
author traces both education from its pre-literate origins, through the early 
development in Egypt, India, Babylonia, Israel, China and through the 
Mediterranean cultures—Cretan, Spartan, Athenian, and Roman. Carefully 
and extensively illustrated, this book is also noteworthy for its extensive 
documentation and bibliography. 1949 825 pages $9.00 


The Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS of TEACHERS 


by the late ALBERT J. HUGGETT, ‘Associate Professor of Education, 
Michigan State University, and J. M. STINNETT, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, Nationa! Education Association. 


Emphasizing teachers’ responsibilities for and in the community [he authors inave 
improving their working conditions and for compiled the pertinent information with 
determining professional standards this which one should be familiar. The material 
hook presents material future teachers as is organized around the basic problems 

ell as practicing teachers need to function which the beginning teacher will encounter 
eflective is members of thei profession lo be publi hed in the Sprir 


in professional organizations, in their school 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
in the Community School 


by HAROLD BYRAM, Professor of Vocational Education, Michigan 
State University, and RALPH E. WENRICH, Chairman, Department 


of Vocational Education and Practical Arts, University of Michigan 


I his comprehens| work how ow the plain its relevance to general education 
schools and the community can work to Notable features include: the use of citizens 


gether to make vocational education an in committees for the planning and 


evaluation 
tegral and eflectiv part of tl communit of vocational education and the practical 
chool program on the elementary, second rt information on trends in the labor 
ary, community college and adult school lore training needs ind eflects of tech 
levels. Lhe book clarifies many misconcep nological developments in relation to voca 


tions about vocational education and ex tional education. Coming in Februw 


Theory and Practice of the Social Studies 


by EARL $. JOHNSON, Professor of Social Science, Uni 


versity of Chicago 


ti methods book present the author's the civisu and the unity of labor in the 
theories on t nature of social studies, plus ocial sciences as they provide the ground 
their relations to teaching and to the under work of social studies. The text is problem 
tandiny of social knowledge in a democrati centered, with the focus always on the stu 


ociety Protessor Johnson discusses hbotl dent lo be published in the Spring 


Diagnostic and Remedial Reading: A Guide to | 
Practice in Elementary and Secondary Schools 


by GLENN MYERS BLAIR, Professor of Educational Psychology, University 
of Illinois 


The approach of this book remains the edition features: remedial teaching tech 
same as in the original edition—a step-by niques for both teachers and administrators 
step consideration of what schools can do on reading, language arts, educational psy 
to aid pupils who have special disabilities chology, guidance, and remedial arithmetic 
Now desiened for both the secondary and lo he published in the Spring 


the elementary school teacher. this revised 
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60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y 
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Important HARPER Books in Education... 


How to Get Better Schools 
A Tested Program 


By David Dreiman, with a foreword by Roy E. Larson, chairman, National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. This popular guide to action puts 
tested methods for progress into the hands of everyone interested in his local 
school problems. Growing out of the National Commision’s experiences and 
the experiences of countless communities, this book is essential reading for 
teachers, school administrators, and all citizens who have the future of America’s 
youth at heart. “. .. should be required reading for every citizen.”—New York 
Times $3.50 











EDUCATION AT AMHERST: The New Program. 


Edited by Gail Kennedy, Professor of Philosophy, Amherst College. A provocative and_per- 
suasive study of Amherst’s postwar education program in the light of ten years’ experience, 
this book is one of the first thoughtful evaluations of a fresh program of contemporary higher 
education. A stimulating and helpful book for all college teachers and administrators. $4.00 


A CITY COLLEGE IN ACTION: Struggle and Achieve- 
ment at Brooklyn College, 1930-1955. By Thomas Evans Coulton, 


with a foreword by Harry D, Gideonse. The spirit animating this informative institutional 
career story is that of a remarkable college undergoing “stormy, lusty, and constructive develop- 
ment.” Within the last quarter of a century Brooklyn College has grown to the largest liberal 
arts enrollment in the nation. Here, for the educational community of America, the events are 


narrated, personalities described, and the record assessed. $3.50 


' — . — . , 
THE PURPOSES OF HIGHER EDUCATION. By Huston 

Smith. This highly original book is a pioneering and stimulating study of areas of agreement 
among scientists, humanists, and social scientists on the principles that should shape the college 
curriculum, Based on an eighteen-month experiment performed by a faculty committee of 
Washington University, this volume is addressed to all citizens interested in values and ends 
to be sought and achieved by modern higher education. * $3.50 


THE HUMAN CAREER: A Philosophy of Self- 
Trancendence. By Robert Ulich, Conant Professor of Education, Harvard University. 


Expressive of a noted teacher's belief in our capacities for personal growth and human better- 
ment, this book is a summation of the lifelong experience of a mature administrator and student 
of education. “. . . a magum opus, a great and rare piece of work.” WittiaM Ernest Hock- 
inc, Alford Professor Emeritus, Harvard University. $3.50 





at your bookstore 
or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. 





























